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ROTTEN POTATOES 


Folks touched their heads and 
winked knowingly when they passed Mr. 
Hastings’ farm. He was making such a 
foolish mistake. The time had come to 
harvest the potatoes, and all the other farm- 
ers were busy digging theirs up and stor- 
ing them in the barns. But Mr. Hastings 
hadn’t even started harvesting his crop yet. 
In fact, he said he didn’t plan to. 

“You see,” he explained to his neighbors, 
“I believe Jesus is coming back on October 
22. I have all the potatoes in the cellar 
now that I can possibly eat before then, 
and I certainly won’t need any afterward.” 

“I believe in going to church and all 
that,” said one of the neighbors sympathet- 
ically, “but this is taking religion too far. 
Suppose Jesus doesn’t come, you and your 
family will go hungry.” 
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“I am sure He is coming,” replied Mr. 
Hastings. “If He doesn’t, God will provide 
for us.” 

“We will dig your potatoes for you,” said 
another neighbor kindly. 

“No, thanks,” said Mr. Hastings. “I am 
going to leave them in so people will know 
I really believe Jesus is coming. Friends, 
I wish you, too, would spend this harvest- 
time preparing your hearts to meet the 
Saviour.” 

The neighbors turned and left, shaking 
their heads as they went. Mr. Hastings was 
impossible. 

October 22, 1844—110 years ago this 
week—came and went, and Jesus did not 
come. How the neighbors laughed! And 
then a strange thing happened that wiped 
the laughs off their faces. 

A farmer went out to look at his po- 
tatoes one morning. A strange, dark color 
attracted his attention. He picked up a po- 
tato, and it felt soft and spongy and slip- 
pery. It had gone rotten! 

Feverishly he dug his hands through the 
pile. All the rest of the potatoes were rot- 
ten, too. 

He hurried over to his neighbor. All his 
potatoes had gone rotten also! Later they 
read in the newspapers that the plague had 
struck all over the country. 

Side by side those farmers stood look- 
ing at Mr. Hastings’ field. His potato plants 
were still in the ground, green and healthy. 
A few days later Mr. Hastings went out to 
dig them up. I’m sure his neighbors came 
to watch. 

He pushed in the fork and brought up 
the first root. The farmers pressed in for 
a closer look. Every potato was healthy. 
He dug up the next. Those potatoes were 
good, too. And so on, all through the field. 
Not one of Mr. Hastings’ potatoes had 
rotted—and not one rotted all winter! 

Next spring, when time came to plant the 
seed, those neighbors who had once laughed 
at Mr. Hastings because he trusted God, 
came around sheepishly to ask him to let 
them have some seed potatoes, which he 
sold to them for a pretty good price. 

Oh, yes, the Lord will provide for them 
that put their trust in Him (Psalm 9:10). 


Your friend, 

















The boys called him “Geraldine” 





She Called Him a Coward! 


By NANCY MORGAN SMITH 


| genni walked into the house feeling very 
sorry for himself. This was his first year 
in a boarding school, and things were not 
going right. His Aunt Mary lived nearby, 
and he had come over to get some sympathy. 
She was peeling apples for applesauce when 
he arrived. 

“Well, Jerry, I’m glad you've come,” she 
said. “I’m so anxious to hear about your room 
and your roommate and the dean and every- 
thing.” Wise old Aunt Mary could tell as 
she peered into Jerry's face that he was not 
as happy as he might have been. 

“Oh, the room is nice, Aunt Mary,” he 


How the fellows did laugh when Jerry found the toad 
in his pocket. They liked to tease Jerry, because he 
always got so angry every time they bothered him. 
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said, trying hard to sound enthusiastic. “And 
the dean, too. He’s really friendly.” 

Aunt Mary put down the bowl of apples 
and said, “Have you made friends with many 
of the boys yet, Jerry?” 

Jerry looked intently out the window. 
“Yes,” he said tonelessly, “some of them.” 

Aunt Mary watched him for a moment. 
Then she said softly, “Come here, boy, and 
help me carry these things into the kitchen.” 

“Now,” she said, after she had put the 
apples on to cook, “what's the trouble?” 

Jerry spoke desperately. “I—I might as 
well face it, Aunt Mary. I just don’t fit in. I 
appreciate all you and Mom and the others 
have done for me, really. But I’m not like 
the other boys. I don’t know what to do. 
I know there’s no going back, and I prom- 
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TWO GOALS TO 


By BETTY 
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CHAPTER SIX: HELP FROM 


AN UNEXPECTED SOURCE 





RIDAY afternoon and social studies class 

came much too soon for Dave. He didn’t 
see why Miss Marcell had to make a movie 
a required assignment anyway. Well, per- 
haps she would simply take up the reports 
and let it go at that. 

His heart sank when she got out her class 
record book and began asking each student 
whether he had attended the show the day 
before. His name would be near the end of 
the list; that would give him time to think. 

He hated to say again that he couldn't 
go because he was a Seventh-day Adventist. 
But what could he say, he wondered in 
agony, that wouldn’t make everyone laugh 
at him? 

Almost every student had gone, it seemed. 
Two said they forgot, and Miss Marcell 
made no comment. But he couldn’t say he 
forgot, because he certainly hadn't, and he 
wasn't going to tell a lie about it. 

Then Miss Marcell called his name. “Did 
you go, Dave?” 

He shook his head. 

“Why not?” 

“I—I didn’t want to,” he said. 

There was a moment of shocked silence. 
Then an uproar! Dave could feel his face 
burning all the way to the top of his head. 

“He can’t do anything!” Clayton hee- 
hawed loudly. “He’s a Seven-days Advent. 
They don’t go to shows, they don’t do any- 


thing on Saturday. All they ever do is read 
the Bible.” 

Finally Miss Marcell held up her hand for 
silence, and the laughing slowly subsided. 

“David,” she said severely, “I’m surprised 
at you. Didn’t you understand that attend- 
ing this movie was part of your required 
schoolwork?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Dave. 

“Then I shall have to give you a grade 
of F for yesterday,” she said. “When I con- 
sider a movie important enough that I go 
to the trouble of getting tickets for you, 
I expect you to take the trouble to go. Do 
you have anything to say for yourself?” 

Dave shook his head. He couldn't trust 
himself to say anything very calmly right 
now. Maybe he would talk to her after class 
and see if he could make up the grade some 
other way. 

But then Carl held up his hand. 

“Yes, Carl?” 

“Please, Miss Marcell, Dave really is a 
Seventh-day Adventist. He really doesn’t go 
to the movies, ever,” Carl said earnestly. “He 
keeps a Sabbath on Friday night and Satur- 
day. Mr. Lewis doesn’t make him play on 
the basketball team then. And Mr. Randolph 
lets him put Bible verses in his general 
science notebook. I don’t see why you have 
to be an 

Dave smiled faintly as Carl stopped him- 
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self just in time. He knew what Carl had 
almost said. Almost everyone called Miss 
Marcell an old meanie. 

“An assignment is an assignment, Carl,” 
said Miss Marcell. “We won't discuss this 
any more now. Dave, you may see me after 
class.” 

After class Dave stood patiently while 
Miss Marcell lectured him severely on as- 
signments and movies and class attitudes. 
But finally she wrote down the names of 
three books, and said that if he would read 
them and write a report on each, she would 
erase his F grade on the movie. Dave ac- 
cepted this condition happily, and hurried 
to his gym class. 

Carl was standing in the doorway of the 
gym when Dave came in. 

“Thanks for speaking up for me, Carl,” 
Dave said. 

“Aw, it didn’t:do any good,” said Carl. 
“And, boy, it nearly got me in Dutch, too. 
What if I'd really called her an old meanie?” 

Some of the other fellows laughed. 

“What did she do to you after class?” 
Clayton asked curiously. 

“Told me to read three books—just look 
at ’em,” Dave said, holding them up. “And 
I have to make reports on them.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Roger. “I’m glad I 


To the amazement of the three boys, Don suddenly 
walked away. “I've got to tell Miss Marcell that 
| didn’t really go to that movie,” he explained. 
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don’t have to do that. You sure get your- 
self into all sorts of scrapes over your re- 
ligion. I don’t think religion’s that impor- 
tant. 

“Me, neither,” said Carl. “Boy, you 
wouldn't catch me putting Bible verses into 
a science notebook.” 

“Do you really think the Bible's impor- 
tant, Dave?” Roger asked. “My dad says it’s 
only poppycock. He says I’m old enough that 
I don’t even have to go to Sunday school 
any more.” 

“Mr. Randolph says that the Bible is just 
a collection of folklore,” said Clayton. “He 
says it'll soon be forgotten. Science and na- 
ture are the important things.” 

“I don’t believe that,” said Dave. “The 
Bible says, ‘The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth: but the word of our God shall stand 
for ever.’ And Jesus said, ‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away. 

“But even if the Bible isn’t going to be 
forgotten, what good is it to us?” Carl asked. 

“Well, for one thing, the Bible tells us of 
Jesus,” said Dave. “And if we believe in 
Jesus, we'll live forever.” 

Clayton laughed. “I don’t expect to die 
for a long time yet anyway.” 

“For another thing, it is a guide to us,” 
said Dave. “As the psalms say, ‘Thy word 
is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.’ It gives us principles to live by, so 


To page 19 











weep Patty was shown two kittens and 
told to take one of them to look after, 
she wanted both. Mother objected. 

“They can’t lap milk from a saucer yet, 
Patty, and you will have to feed them by 
hand. Or you may have to use a bottle, if 
you can get a nipple small enough for their 
tiny mouths,” she said, hoping to discourage 
the girl. 

“I'll manage someway. I just know I can 
raise them. They won't be so lonesome if 
there are two, and they will have more fun 
playing together when they get bigger.” 

“We—ll.” Mother was weakening. “If 
you'll feed them and take care of them, I 
guess it will be all right. But you will have 
to do it all yourself. I have enough to do.” 

And Mother did have plenty to do. She 
and Father operated a hotel in a sleepy South- 
ern town. But a few months ago Father had 
died. Now Mother had to do all the work 
herself. So she didn’t pay much attention to 
the cats, until one night But that is 
later in the story. 

The two motherless kittens had a new 
home. They were very “unbeautiful” little 
mites with blunt heads, thin bodies, and rat- 
like tails. The white one with black spots 
was christened Polka Dot, and the black 
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one, with not one white hair, was Tar Baby. 
They were so hungry, and nuzzled everything 
their little noses touched, hoping to find their 
mother’s soft body with the good, warm 
milk. 

Patty went all over town looking for small 
nipples, but the drugstores carried only the 
regulation size for human babies, so desper- 
ately she bought two of them, took them 
home, and fitted them on small medicine 
bottles. She warmed some milk and filled one 
of the bottles, adjusted the nipple, and hope- 
fully offered it to Polka Dot. 

Patty squeezed a drop from the hole in 
the nipple, and the youngster greedily licked 
it off. After a few more drops squeezed from 
the hole, she found the place herself, and 
closed her little mouth over it and began 
sucking noisily. A-h-h-h! What delicious re- 
freshment! Patty thought the little thing 
would never get enough. 

Tar Baby was even more apt in learning 
to eat from the huge nipple than her sister. 
Perhaps she had watched to see how it was 
done. 

Patty was faithful in caring for the kittens 
just as she had promised. At regular inter- 
vals during the day and night she heated 
the milk and fed them. 


When Mother awoke she saw Tar Baby jumping fran- 
tically from the window to her bed. What was wrong? 




















As the weather grew warmer the kittens’ 
box was put on the back porch, and one night 
during a storm Polka Dot disappeared. Ev- 
eryone around the hotel heard the woeful 
news next morning, and several kindhearted 
boarders helped search for her; but Polka 
Dot was not to be found. The boarders 
sought to console Patty by reminding her 
that she still had one kitten left. There was 
one stonyhearted person, however, who was 
heard to remark that it was a pity they 
“poth didn’t disappear,” but after one look 
at poor, tearful Patty, he dropped the sub- 
ject. 

And so there was only one. Tar Baby's 


One cold night in late 
winter Mother was even 
more tired than usual. There 
had been a large group of 
people in town for a po- 
litical meeting, and she had 
cooked and served meals all day. The rooms 
were full of guests, and she had put a few 
cots in the halls for the ones who had come 
too late to get rooms. 

Tar Baby had been in her snug little box 
for some time when Mother wearily went 
to her bedroom. The cat slowly got to her 
feet, arched her back in a luxuriant stretch, 
yawned widely, and dropped back down on 





BLACK WARNING 


By THELMA LEE OLANDER 


box was moved inside, and every precaution 
taken that nothing should happen to her. 
Through the long, lazy summer days she 
ate and slept and played and grew. She was 
Patty’s constant companion. 

When September came Patty’s mother felt 
Patty should be in church school, but there 
was none available for thirty miles. Arrange- 
ments were made for her to stay in the 
academy dormitory during the week and 
come home weekends. 

Poor Tar Baby! How she missed Patty! 
No one cared to hold her and stroke her 
shining black fur; in fact, those who worked 
at the hotel were too busy to pet a cat. 
She followed Mother from room to room 
as she made the beds and put them in or- 
der, and mewed anxiously if she lost sight 
of her. She was so forlorn at night that 
Mother took her box into the bedroom with 
her. But Tar Baby was not the favored one 
she had been when Patty was home. She 
seemed to get in everyone’s way, and even 
Mother, after stumbling over her several 
times one day, said impatiently, “If it 
weren't for Patty, I'd get rid of you. You're 
too lazy to catch mice, and all you do is eat 
and get in my way!” 


her bed, making a small black ball of her- 
self, and was fast asleep before Mother 
thankfully sank into bed. 

“You lucky old pussy cat! You're just not 
good for anything but for Patty to love,” 
Mother chuckled as she switched off the 
light. 

Several hours later Mother felt her bed 
bounce, but was so sleepy she ignored it. 
Then another bounce, and another, and a 
frightened, insistent, “Me-ow! Mee—ooww!” 
What could be the matter! 

“Meee——ooowww!” More bouncing. 
Mother struggled to rouse herself, and when 
she at last managed to shake the sleep from 
her eyes, she saw the room illuminated with 
an angry red light! 

Fire! Terror gripped her. 

A building about seventy-five feet from 
the hotel was in flames! There was nothing 
between the two buildings but a dry grassy 
lot, and the grass was beginning to burn, 
eating its way rapidly toward the hotel. The 
sparks from the burning building were shoot- 
ing high into the air, and any moment one 
of the larger sparks could fall on the hotel 
roof and endanger the lives of the sleeping 


people. 
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Tar Baby was jumping frantically from 
the window sill to the bed, back again to 
the window, up and down, up and down, her 
urgent meows loud in the night’s stillness. 
So that’s what the bouncing had been! Tar 
Baby was trying to awaken her to the danger. 

Mother hurriedly put on a robe and ran 
up and down the halls calling “Fire! Fire! 
Everyone get out quickly!” There was a gen- 
eral stampede as men and women rushed 
from the hotel. 

There was no fire-fighting equipment in 
the small town, so the men took buckets and 
kettles of water to the roof of the hotel to 
quench any sparks that might fall. Others 
used wet sacks to smother the grass fire, but 
nothing could be done for the old, burning 
building. 

For the remainder of the night no one 
slept, and by morning the building was a 
blackened pile of ashes, with only a few 
smoldering embers visible. Everyone went 
back to his home and the guests returned 
to the undamaged hotel. 

While Mother and the hired girl served 
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breakfast, the main topic of conversation 
was the fire. Someone asked, “How did you 
learn about the fire, Mrs. Norman?” 

“Oh, Tar Baby!” she cried, for the first 
time remembering the faithful little black 
cat. “Where is she? I do hope nothing has 
happened to her!” and she hastened from 
the room to find Patty's pet. 

She searched quite awhile before she found 
her—in her bed box, sound asleep! Mother 
called her name. She turned on her back, 
looked up, yawned and stretched lazily, then 
jumped from her box and spoke one word, 
“Mee—oww!” which in her language and 
at that hour of the morning meant only one 
thing—food 

She was not one whit interested in the 
fact that she was the town heroine! 


TIPS for making Andy’s roll-back box. Rubber bands 
must be tight enough to keep the weight from 
touching box when box is rolling. Loop one rubber 
band around the weight. Loop the other rubber band 
around the first rubber band. 











The Impossible Creature 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


| SOMEONE told you the following riddle, 
could you guess it? “It has a beak like a 
duck, hair like a cat, tail like a beaver, four 
legs, and web feet. It lives on both land and 
water, lays eggs, and hatches them like ‘a 
bird, but feeds its young with its own milk. 
What is it?” 

Maybe you would give up at once, or you 
might continue thinking and then say, “There 
is no animal like that!” But you would 
be mistaken, for there definitely is such an 
animal! 

It is called a duckbill, and is the strangest- 
looking animal imaginable! In fact, when a 
British scientist saw a stuffed specimen of 
the animal 150 years ago, he said, “Clever 
fabrication,” meaning that he thought some- 
one had taken parts of many animals and 
had sewn them together. He nicknamed it 
ornithorhynchus paradoxus, which means 
“pbird-billed contradiction.” 

This was certainly a very fitting name, for 
the animal not only contradicted the scien- 
tists, but contradicted the former laws gov- 
erning the shape and the habits of animals. 
But now the animal is merely called duckbill, 
or “duck-billed platypus.” Platypus means 
flat-footed. 

The duckbill lives along the streams of 
southeastern Australia and on the island of 
Tasmania. It is an excellent swimmer, and 
dives deep into the muddy bottom 


of the streams and comes up with ~S 


insects Or worms. ms 
When it is not catching insects 
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The “impossible creature” is sunning him- 
self on a log in a stream in Australia. 


and worms, it lives in a den built far back 
on the banks of the stream. Sometimes the 
den has two openings: one under the wa- 
ter and the other above the water. The open- 
ing above the water is often concealed by 
weeds. 

In the dark, damp den the female builds 
her nest and hatches her eggs, usually two 
in number. The young first develop teeth, 
but then these fall out, and horny plates 
grow in their place, looking like the bill of 
a duck. 

The male duckbill is the only poisonous 
mammal in the world. On its rear legs are 
spurs, something like the ones used by men 
for riding horses. These spurs are connected 
by long tubes to poison glands. The poison 
looks much like snake poison, but is very 
rarely used. 

These strange creatures make a noise 
something like the growl of a young puppy. 
They are very timid, and are rarely seen, for 
they seldom show more than their nostrils 
above the water of the creeks. They are some- 
times found wandering on land when only 
a few months old. 

Once they are captured they are easy to 
train. They recognize their friends and their 
enemies. They will eat out of their friends’ 
hands and will come when their name is 
called. 






























A Scary Night 
By JESSIE STEVENS, Age 12 


Lancaster, Massachusetts, Pathfinder Club 


It was about ten o'clock on a Saturday 
night on an island at Bear Hill Pond. Nancy 
Eusey was putting on mosquito repellent. 
We (Nancy Eusey, Nancy Wendell, and I) 
were talking about the happenings of the 
day, when all of a sudden we heard people 
talking and someone rowing a boat. The 
frogs were making so much noise that we 
couldn’t hear what they were saying. 

Just then we thought we heard someone 
walking on our island. Toots (that’s Nancy 
Eusey) put her thumb over the top of the 
bottle of mosquito repellent and froze. After 
five or ten minutes she got courage enough 
to put the cover on the bottle and slide down 
into bed. We were all very scared! We felt 
like laughing, yelling, and crying at the 





The scared girls after they got over their fright. 
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same time, but we didn’t. We were too 
scared! 

About eleven-fifteen Toots got courage 
enough to yell “M-M-M-Mrs. Quittmeyer!” 
(our counselor). By that time Nancy and I 
were yelling too. Mrs. Quittmeyer woke up 
and said, “What is it, girls?” and came out 
of her tent. By this time we had gotten up 
and stampeded over to her tent. 

Just then Toots said, “I—I—I—see a 
m-m-m-man!” I yelled and so did Toots 
and Nancy. Mrs. Quittmeyer shone her flash- 
light where Toots said she saw a man, and 
it turned out to be our cup tree. The cup 
tree was where we hung our cups and dishes. 

Toots shone her flashlight down at the 
water's edge and said, “Wh-wh-wh-who's 
there?” No one answered. 

We all piled into Mrs. Quittmeyer’s tent. 
What a big pile! Four trying to sleep in one 
small tent. 

Mrs. Quittmeyer had her flashlight ready 
to shoot and I had a can of mosquito spray. 
We finally fell asleep. About one o'clock I 
woke up and was cold, so Nancy Wendell 
had me get in her sleeping bag with her. 
I don’t know how we did it, but when we 
woke up in the morning, Toots, Nancy, and 
I were all outside the tent. Mrs. Quittmeyer’s 
feet were sticking out of the tent, and Toots’s 
big toe was showing out of her bed roll. It 
was very funny. 

Later on that morning we found out what 
the noise was all about. It was people on 
another island and some fishermen. There 
wasn't any man on our island after all! 

After breakfast we broke camp and went 
home. 





MY CONSCIENCE 


By TERRY L. ROTH, Age 10 
Telford, Pennsylvania 


I have a little conscience that goes with me 
all the day. 

It says No or Be careful when a bad word 
I would say. 


i have a little conscience that runs with me 
when | work. 

It makes me feel ashamed when my duties 
| would shirk. 


1 have a little conscience that kneels with 
me when I pray. 

It helps me thank my God at 
wonderful day. 


night for a 


R.LL 


Watch Oer Me, Father 


WONDERFUL JESUS 
By ROSELYN M. DOWNING, Age 12 
Bend, Oregon 


This earth by Jesus was beautifully made, 
With trees and flowers, mountains and glade. 
Then Satan came to a tree so fair 

And made Eve sin as she watched him there. 


But Jesus left His home above 

And came to show His wondrous love. 
He died for us on Calvary's tree 

To save us from our sins, you see. 


So let's obey Him day by day 
And go home with Him, forever te stay. 


Ron. L. Lawson 
{ 











The Song 


This song was written by 
Ron L. Lawson, of Toowoom- 
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Watch o'er me, Fath-er, through- out this 
Lead through lifes tri- als; | 





ba, New South Wales, Aus- 





tralia, when he was thirteen 
years old. A year ago another 
song that he wrote won first 
prize in a contest sponsored 
by the Australian Broadcast- 
ing System, and was broad- 
casted all over Australia. 
Ask your teacher to let you 
sing this song for morning 


Watch 
Let me love Thee morethan all the things down here; 


o'er my wand'rings; tell me what te say 





worship at school; or it would 
make a wonderful theme song 
for the Week of Prayer. 





CONTRIBUTIONS 
INVITED 


®: boy or girl ten to fifteen 

ears old may contribute stories 
or poems for this page, and pho- 
tographs and drawings will also 
be printed, if good enough. But 
remember, what you send must 
be your best, and it must be your 
own. Your friends may help you, 
but do not copy anything that 
has been printe before. Parents 
or teachers must sign a statement 
saying that your contribution is 
true and original, please. 
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wrt be ready first thing in the morn- 
ing,” said the leader of the native rowers. 

“But I have to go tonight,” said the mis- 
sionary. “Please take me down the river 
tonight.” 

“Oh, no, we couldn't possibly go tonight,” 
said the rowers; “but we'll be ready first 
thing in the morning.” 

So went the conversation between Mis- 
sionary Bradley and some native canoemen 
on the banks of the Zambezi River in Africa. 

If you knew what those native rowers 
knew, I think you would understand why 
they did not want to go down the river that 
night. First of all, the Zambezi River con- 
tains an unusually large number of hippos 
(which is short, you know, for hippopot- 
amuses). Second, hippos have unusually 
large appetites—they can eat up to several 
hundred pounds of hay in an evening. Third, 
hippos have unusually large mouths, which 
they can open almost straight up and down. 

Now, a hippo does not normally attack 
people, but he does not like to be disturbed. 
He does not like, for instance, to have a 
clumsy canoe full of people bump into him 
on its way down the river. I have been told 
by a man who has traveled where the hippos 


HIPPOS 


live that a hippo, suddenly disturbed while 
dreaming in the shallow water, can actually 
bite a canoe clean in two with one fearsome 


lunge of his jaws. 


Now, suppose the hippo connected with 
a native rower instead of with a boat; what 
would happen then? 

And think of something else. It is dan- 
gerous enough to go down a river in the 
daytime when you can see the hippos stand- 
ing in the water, but how would it be to 
row down the river at night when you 
couldn’t even see anything? 

And it was already getting dark on the 

















































































































9S ON THE ZAMBEZI 


Zambezi River when Missionary Bradley, 
for the fifteenth time, asked the native rowers 
if they would please, please, take him down 
that night. I think you know now why the 
leader of the rowers, for the fifteenth time, 
said, “Oh, no, we couldn't possibly go to- 
night; but we'll be ready first thing in the 
morning.” 

The missionary was desperate. He simply 
had to go down the river that night. It was 
on God's business, and he knew the angels 
would protect them all. He explained this 
to the men, but they were heathen, and 
didn’t believe him. 

At last he had an idea. 
Rowers on this river were usu- 
ally paid sixpence, or about 
a dime, for this trip. “Boys,” 
he said, “would you take me 
down tonight if I paid you a 
whole shilling?” 

“If I paid you a whole shil- 
ling?” Why, that was twice 
as much as anyone had ever 
paid them for this trip. The 
eyes of the Africans opened 
wide in the darkness. They 
walked off a few feet and 
went into a huddle. 

“Fancy being paid a whole 
shilling!” said one of them. 
“We ought to try it for a shil- 
ling.” 

“Not me,” said another. 
“What about our lives and our 
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Hippos were on both sides of them, 
grunting in the darkness. Suppose 
there was a hippo right in front! 





By C. MERVYN MAXWELL 


families? Suppose we never come back! No, 
I don’t think we ought to try it.” 

“But for a whole shilling!” said a third. 
“Let's try it.” 

And so the leader came back to the mis- 
sionary and, very importantly, said, “For a 
whole shilling, sir, we think we can make 
it. For a whole shilling, we think we can 
make it.” 

And so two rowers got in the back of the 
boat, and the missionary got in the middle 
of the boat, and the rest of the rowers got 
in the front of the boat, and they glided 
off through the night into the darkness. And 
as they rowed the Africans sang a song like 
this, “Has, ..... Bus, . hus, .. .”; while 
out of the darkness came “grunt, grunt’”—a 
big hippo on this side of the boat; “grunt, 
grunt’—a big hippo on that side of the boat; 
“grunt, grunt’—a big hippo right behind the 
boat! 

Suppose there was a hippo right in front 
of the boat? 

They went on for quite a distance, until 
they neared a bend in the river where the 
canoemen knew there were twice as many 
hippos. Suddenly, all at once, the canoe 
bumped against the shore, and the front 
two men got out! 

“Hey,” cried the missionary. “Boys! You 
promised to take me all the way down. 
We're only halfway now. Come along, you 
must finish the trip.” 

“Oh, no,” they replied. “After this there 
are twice as many hippos. We simply 
wouldn’t dare to go tonight, but we'll be 
ready first thing in the morning.” 

By this time the rest of the rowers had 
jumped out and waded to shore through the 
water; and so, because there was no use just 
sitting there, the missionary got out too. 

“But you said you would take me all the 

To page 20 
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What 


the Clouds 





Predict 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering the requirements: 24. Be able to recognize, either in the sky or in pictures, the 
following types of clouds: cirrus, cumulus, stratus, nimbus. 6. How is each formed? c. 
What kind of weather is associated with each? 4a. Why is it rainy on the west side of 


Pacific Coast mountains and dry on the east side? b. 


hy is it cooler and more moist 


in the mountains than in the lowlands? c. Why does rain generally come from the south 


and clear weather from the north? 


The Hindu living in India 
did not believe the missionary 
who told him that in his 
home country he could carry 
water in a loose wire basket. 
He did not know that water 
could be a solid, such as ice. 
Most people in temperate climates have no 
trouble believing this, but they forget that 
water can also be an invisible gas. There is 
water in the air about us at all times. Some- 
times there is very little, but at other times 
there is so much that it condenses on win- 
dows and cold water pipes. We speak of the 
air as being humid at such times. 

The amount of water the air can hold de- 
pends upon how warm it is. The air over a 
lake may be holding all it can, but when 
the sun comes out and warms it, it can hold 
still more. On the other hand, if warm air 
that is holding all the water it can, rises 
and cools off, it can then hold less water. 
What happens? The water vapor changes 
from gas to liquid and becomes visible. 

It does not drop to earth but stays up 
in the air as tiny droplets, which we see as 
clouds. Clouds may form in a blue sky while 
we are watching. They are not all blown in 
from the sea. Very often in summer they 
form above the heated earth. In the South 
Seas they commonly form above islands. 
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IN WEATHER 


This is because the air above the island be- 
comes hotter than that over the ocean, and it 
rises. Natives cannot see an island much 
more than eight miles away over the water, 
but they see the clouds above it on a still 
day and steer a straight course for it from 
a great distance. 

On a cold day in winter the water vapor 
changes, not to liquid, but to ice, and the 
clouds are made up of snow. How does this 
snow stay up in the air? 

You have probably heard that air has 
weight. At sea level the column of air above 
one square inch of the earth’s surface weighs 
fifteen pounds. The higher we go, the less 
the air weighs. Air pressure is greatest near 
the earth, and becomes less as we go up. 
Pressing air together, as in a bicycle pump, 
heats it. Expanding air, cools it. This an- 
swers the question, How can clouds full of 
water stay up? They are lighter than the 
heavy, compressed air near the earth, and 
so they float above it as oil floats on water. 

The clouds rise to the place where the 
air is the same weight as they are. The height 
at which clouds form is called the dew point. 
It is just below the clouds as they float in 
the sky. On some days it is much higher 
than on others. It depends upon the tem- 
perature, air pressure, and humidity. 

It was mentioned before how one type of 





cloud forms. Warm air, loaded with water, 
is chilled as it rises, and clouds form. The 
clouds formed in this way look like balls of 
wool piled up in the sky. These are cumulus 
clouds. They are white and full of light in 
the upper parts, but dark and usually flat- 
tened below. Cumulus clouds are responsible 
for thunderstorms and are seen all over the 
country except on the Pacific Coast. Thun- 
derstorms are most common in Florida and 
the southern Rocky Mountains. 

When cumulus clouds are seen in the 
sky one may expect sudden showers. A lot 
of water may fall, but it will not drizzle all 
day. There is likely to be hot sunshine, humid 
air, sudden showers with lightning and thun- 
der. This kind of weather is an almost daily 
occurrence in the tropics. 

Cumulus clouds are also the type that 
causes cloudbursts. Just before one occurs 
there is much activity in the clouds. Violent 
updrafts prevent the rain from dropping till 
at last so much accumulates that the uprush- 
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ing air can no longer support it. So large 
and sudden a downpour follows that it seems 
that the bottom has dropped out of the 
cloud. Such storms most often take place in 
the mountains. They can cause much dam- 
age. The water races down gullies, breaks 
dams, and causes sudden floods. 

Cumulus clouds that have been building 
up for some time and have risen to great 
heights will flatten out at the top into what 
weathermen call anvil tops. These are cumu- 
lo-nimbus clouds, also called thunderheads. 
They are dark, full of water, and very active. 
Rain falls inside them and is blown back 
upward again till eventually the storm breaks. 

There are at least ten different kinds of 
clouds that have been named by weathermen. 
They all vary quite a bit and are not always 
easy to recognize. But only three more kinds 
will be mentioned here. 

Cirrus clouds are usually thin, wispy, and 
of irregular shape. They are found very 

To page 19 
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The top picture shows stratus clouds lying along the top of a mountain. In the bottom left, woolly 
cumulus clouds predict a sudden shower. Cirrus clouds, lower right, tell of fair weather ahead. 
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FUN WITH title 


Setting Up Your Telegraph System 


By LEONARD MITCHELL 


OU can make a better buzzer—and it’s 
easier to do—if you have a transformer. 
You can use a train transformer, if you 
have one, or get a bell transformer from an 
electric store. They cost about $1.50 or $2.00. 
Wind a coil of wire on a large-headed nail 
driven into a block of wood, as you did last 
week. Make a thousand turns, and use as fine 
wire as possible, No. 32 if you have it. The 
buzzer arm is short, about an inch and a 
quarter long, just long enough to be nailed 
to the block of wood on one end and reach 
to the middle of the head of the nail at the 
other. Look carefully at Figure A. 

That's all there is to it. Connect it to the 
transformer, and it should buzz away mer- 
rily. 

You can buy a telegraph set complete with 
keys from E. F. Johnson Co., Waseca, Min- 
nesota. Model 450, speed-x. About $1.25. 
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Now for the telegraph system. You should 
have two buzzers and two keys, batteries or 
a transformer, and wire. 

Decide where you want the ends of the 
system to be. Perhaps you will put one end 
in your bedroom and the other end in the 
kitchen, so Mother won't have so much 
trouble calling you for dinner. Or perhaps 
you will want to have one end in your tree 
house, if you have one. If you have a chum 
living next door or in the house behind yours, 
you can make the most interesting system, 
running the wires from your house to his. 

Study the wiring diagram carefully. Notice 
that you need only three wires. In fact, if 
you ground that third wire at each end of 
your telegraph system by tying it tightly to 
an outdoor water pipe, and keeping the earth 
around the pipe wet, you may be able to 
do without the third wire altogether. I tried 
this trick, and my telegraph system wouldn't 
work. But the books say it should, so try 
it and see if you have better luck (see Fig. 
B). 

If you decide to use the three wires, you 
may be able to find enough scraps around 
the house; or get ordinary two-wire exten- 
sion cord from Woolworth’s, and the same 
length of bell wire. Tie the two together by 
wrapping a short piece of friction tape 
around them every six inches. 

If your system is entirely indoors, you 
had better check with Dad about where to 
string the wire. Outdoors, be sure to keep 
the wire high enough so people won't hit 
their heads against it. 

If you live on a farm, you may have to 
set up posts across a field like real telephone 
poles. What fun! In going through trees, 
drive a fairly large nail into the tree. Lay 
the wire on it. Wrap friction tape around 








ow ww! 


the wire for about six inches on one side of 
the nail. Then wrap the tape around the nail 
a few times, and finish off by wrapping 
around the wire another six inches on the 
other side of the nail. Don’t try to loop the 
wire around the nail and tie a knot. Keep 
the wire away from branches that might rub 
against it and wear away the insulation. 

Your system is now set up. Flash news. 
Your Pathfinder counselor just called. He’s 
taking the club on a trip to the lake tomor- 
row. Quick. You've got to find out whether 
Johnny can go. No need to run over to his 
house. Just sit down at your telegraph key 
and sound out the message. “CQ CQ CQ 
Dah-di-dah-dit di-dah dah-dit di-di-dah dah- 
di-dah-dit di-di-dah dah-dah. .. .” 

Of course, you need a code for sending 
and receiving messages. You might want to 
make up your own. It would be best to 
learn the International Morse Code, which 
is what the experts use. Then soon you will 
be able to understand the police calls on 
the radio, and you will be making a good 
start toward being a radio ham operator. 
Later on, perhaps, you will use your skill 
as a missionary pilot flying over the jungles 
of some remote country, or as radio operator 
for a mission boat among the islands of the 
Pacific. 





TRANSFORMER_ 
(OR BATTERIES) 








Fig. B 





This ends our series on Fun With Elec- 
tricity. I hope, though, that it is just the 
beginning of the fun you will have with 
this mysterious power, which God provided 
to help us in so many ways. 





MORSE CODE 
A dah is three times as long as a dit. 


di-dah 
dah-di-di-dit 
dah-di-dah-dit 
dah-di-dit 
dit 
di-di-dah-dit 
dah-dah-dit 
di-di-di-dit 
di-dit 
di-dah-dah-dah 
dah-di-dah 
di-dah-di-dit 
dah-dah 
dah-dit 
dah-dah-dah 
di-dah-dah-dit 
dah-dah-di-dah 
di-dah-dit 
di-di-dit 
dah 
di-di-dah 
di-di-di-dah 
di-dah-dah 
dah-di-di-dah 
dah-di-dah-dah 
dah-dah-di-dit 
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A good book is your ticket and 
passport to any place in the 
world. Through the pages of 
books you can travel to the farm 
on the outskirts of town... 
the jungles of Borneo .. . the 
sidewalks of the city ... the 
outposts of civilization. Culti- 
vate the good-reading habit. 
These books will contribute sub- 
stantially to your store of knowl- 
edge while giving you hours of 
enjoyment and relaxation. 
Published by 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Nashville, Tennessee 


ORDER 
FROM YOUR 
BOOK 
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Prices 10 per cent 


higher in Canada 
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like a Book 


take us Lands Away...” 


—Emily Dickinson. 





JUNGLE THORN 


By Norma R. Youngberg. A gripping 
story of missionary work in the jungles 
of Borneo. A close-up picture of the 
lives of jungle folk. oe, SEO 


STORY TIME, NO. 1 


By May Carr Hanley. Contains nine- 
teen stories, into which are woven les- 
sons of honesty, courtesy, industry, 
kindness, and obedience. _...... $1.00 


MIRACLE IN BORNEO 


By Norma R. Youngberg. The true 
story of a young girl in Borneo, her 
heathen customs, and how she became 


a Christian. $2.00 


Book and Bible House 


Please send me the books checked below: 
O STORY TIME 0O MIRACLE IN 
NO. 1 BORNEO 


Please add sales tax if necessary, and postage—10 cents for the first 
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What the Clouds Predict 
From page 15 


high up in the atmosphere and are known 
as fair-weather clouds. They may be seen 
both in summer and in winter. When they 
are present the air is usually fairly dry and 
there may be a cold wind from the north 
high up in the atmosphere. Cirrus clouds may 
be made of snow crystals. 

When the clouds form an even layer, like 
a high fog, it is called a stratus formation. 
There are several kinds of stratus clouds, 
for they may be made up of other forms. 
Cirro-stratus is a thin, milky layer of high 
cloud through which the sun and moon 
shine with a surrounding haze. Sundogs and 
a ring around the moon are characteristic 
on such days and nights. A mackerel sky 
with many small cumulus clouds often in 
rows is called cumulo-stratus formation. 
When the sky is covered with large lumpy 
masses or rolls of gray cumulus clouds, these 
are called strato-cumulus clouds. These fleecy 
clouds are frequently seen in springtime, 
and they do not usually cause rain. 

The other morning I awoke to the sound 
of rain on the roof and water pouring down 
the eaves. The sky was dark and covered 
with ragged, shapeless clouds. These were 
nimbus clouds, also referred to as rain clouds. 
It rained all day, but with nimbus clouds in 
the sky it may rain three days or a week, 
or even more. 

Nimbus clouds usually form over the 
ocean and are blown ashore. As they reach 
the cooler land they lose part of their mois- 
ture and there is rain. Coming to the moun- 
tains, they rise to cross over. The air at that 
height is cooler still, and there is more 
rain. By the time they reach the other side 
of the mountains they may have lost all 
their water. This explains why the west side 
of the Pacific Coast mountains is rainier 
than the east side. 

Nimbus clouds appear in spring, fall, and 
also during the winter. Then heavy snow- 
falls may occur, as the clouds come endlessly 
drifting in and emptying themselves. 

Because warm air can hold more water 
than cold air, rains often come from the 
south. Warm winds from the west originate 
in the south and bring to the West Coast its 
rains. In the east it is more likely that winds 
originating in the Gulf of Mexico bring the 
long, heavy rains. Cold air from the north 


causes the warm air to lose its moisture at 
the place where they meet, but when it has 
pushed back the warm air we can expect 
clear, sunshiny days and cool nights. 

The heaviest rainfall in North America 
is found in the Puget Sound area and north- 
ward to Alaska along the coast. The lightest 
rainfall is on the eastern side of the coast 
ranges and the Rocky Mountains. Why this 
is so will be discussed more in a later article 
of the series. 





Two Goals to Reach 
From page 5 


that we'll grow up to be better men.” 

“Well, your principles only seem to make 
life miserable for you now,” sneered Clay- 
ton, “so what good are they?” 

“I’m not miserable,” said Dave. “Did that 
movie yesterday give you any principles to 
guide your life?” 

Clayton looked startled. “Principles? Why, 
I don’t know. Besides, I don’t go to the 
movies to learn to be good.” 

Roger snickered. “And you don’t learn it, 
either!” 

“But seriously,” said Dave, “were you any 
better off after seeing it?” 

“No,” admitted Clayton. “But at least I 
didn’t get an F. You'll probably learn lots 
more of value from those books than we 
learned from the movie. But what do you 
learn by studying the Bible so much?” 

“*All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness,’” Dave quoted. “The Bible teaches 
us that we should love our parents, not covet 
or steal what doesn’t belong to us, and that 
we should tell the truth at all times 

“That hits you, Don,” interrupted Clay- 
ton. “You know well enough you didn’t for- 
get to go to the movie. You just weren’t man 
enough to say you didn’t want to go, as Dave 
did.” 

The other fellows laughed, but Don looked 
downcast. 

“I suppose that’s right,” he admitted. “I 
suppose if I’m going to be honest, I'd better 
go right back and tell her that I really didn’t 
forget at all, even if I do get an F for doing 
it. 

With that he marched out the door of 
the gym and down the walk toward the main 


building. 
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Clayton’s mouth dropped open. “I—I never 
expected to see the Bible have that effect on 
anyone!” 

Dave was fully as astonished as Clayton 
and the other boys. Don was the next in 
rank to Clayton in their gang, and had al- 
ways been as ready to torment him as Clay- 
ton was. 

As Mr. Lewis blew his whistle for them to 
come and play, Carl said in a low tone to 
Dave, “If you and your religion have that 
much influence over Don, what’s going to 
happen next?” 

Dave didn’t know, but in his heart he 
rejoiced that his faith sharing was at last 
taking some effect. 

(Next week: The Band Director and the 
Missing Text.) 





Hippos on the Zambezi 
From page 13 


way down tonight,” he said. “I know it’s 
dangerous, but I know too that my God 
will look after us.” 

“Oh, no,” said the men, “we couldn't pos- 
sibly go tonight; but we'll be ready first 
thing in the morning.” 

The missionary was desperate. Time was 
passing, and he had to arrive by a certain 
time. “Listen, boys,” he said at length, “would 
you take me down if I paid you a shilling 
and sixpence?” 

“If I paid you a shilling and sixpence?” 
Why, that was three times as much as any- 
one had ever paid them for this trip. Their 
eyes opened wide in the darkness. They 
walked off a few feet and went into a hud- 
dle. 

“Fancy being paid a shilling and six- 
pence!”’ said one of them. “We ought to try 
it for a shilling and sixpence.” 

“Not me,” said another. “What about our 
lives and our families? Suppose we never 
come back? No, I don’t think we ought to 
try it.” 

“But for a shilling and sixpence: 
third. “Let’s try it.” 

And so the leader came back to the mis- 
sionary and, very importantly, said, “For a 
shilling and sixpence, sir, we think we can 
make it. For a shilling and sixpence we 
think we can make it.” 

And so the first two men got in the back 
of the boat, and the missionary got in the 
middle of the boat, and the rest of the men 
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got in the front of the boat, and they glided 
off through the night into the darkness. And 
as they rowed the natives sang a song like 
this, “Has... . OM5,.. .« BUS. s. 7 While 
out of the darkness came “grunt, grunt’— 
a big hippo on this side of the boat; “grunt, 
grunt’—a big hippo on that side of the 
boat; “grunt, grunt’—a big hippo right be- 
hind the boat! 

Suppose there was a hippo right in front 
of the boat? 

And now they turned the bend in the 
river where there were twice as many hippos. 
From out of the darkness came “grunt, grunt, 
grunt, grunt’—lots of hippos on this side 
of the boat; “grunt, grunt, grunt, grunt’ — 
lots of hippos on that side of the boat; 
“grunt, grunt, grunt, grunt’—lots of hippos 
right behind the boat. Why, there were so 
many hippos, the missionary said, that he 
could have reached out his hand and touched 
some of them—if he had wanted to! 

The oarsmen paddled furiously. The hair 
on the back of their dirty necks stood out 
stiff with fright. They gripped their paddles 
as if their lives depended on it, and maybe 
they did. They still sang as they rowed, 
but now their song was like this, "HUS, HUS, 
HUS, HUS, HUS, HUS.” 

Around another bend in the river, and 
they were at the landing place. The canoe 
came to rest, and its occupants got out. And 
now the missionary had a surprise coming! 

Opening his purse, he turned to the leader 
and said, “Here is your shilling and sixpence, 
and thank you very much... . Well, go on, 
take it. It’s good money, and you surely 
earned it. Here, take it.” 

He turned to the second man, “Well, here, 
you take it. Well then,” to a third, “you.” 

But the men just stood there, and none 
offered to take his pay! The missionary was 
perplexed. Didn’t they trust his money? Did 
they think he was not paying them enough? 

At length one of them got courage enough 
to talk. He was a heathen, you remember, 
and no believer in the true God. “Bwana,” 
he said, “your God looked after us. We've 
seen your God working tonight, and we 
can’t take your money.” 

Truly they had seen the power of God 
working to protect another of His children 
through harm and danger. 

And don’t you think the angels had a good 
time that night flying down the river just 
in front of the canoe, pushing all those 
hippos out of the way? I do. 
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She Called Him a Coward! 
From page 3 


There was just the suspicion of a sob as 
his voice trailed off. He caught himself and 
went on. 

“I got into bed one night and found some- 
one had put a frog in my bed. Another night 
the bed had been short-sheeted. Then one 
day I put my hand in my coat pocket—and 
found a horrid, horny toad some mean guy 
had slipped in. They've done everything 
they could think of. I've begged them to 
stop, but they only laugh and cali me a 
sissy. I think my roommate is the leader of 
the bullies. He calls me Geraldine, and I 
suppose they'll call me that for the rest of 
my life. I hate frogs and toads, the slimy 
things. And I hate that old dormitory. I 
don’t care if I never go back!” 

Aunt Mary knew Jerry wasn’t a sissy, but 
he had lived too sheltered a life in the city 
in a small apartment with his mother. Now 
he was suddenly faced with a strange new 
way of life, and was completely baffled. 
He was frightened, and got angry when the 
boys teased him—so they teased him all the 
more. Now he didn’t want to go back to 
the dormitory. He didn’t want to go back 
to the city, either. What could he do? Aunt 
Mary frowned as he finished his tale of woe. 

“Jerry,” she said, after a moment, “I don’t 
suppose you remember much about your fa- 
ther, but I do, and a better brother no girl 
ever had.” 

Jerry straightened up when he heard Aunt 
Mary mention his father. He never tired 
of hearing about the dad who wasn’t much 
more than a memory to him. He remembered 
his quiet ways and his gentle voice only 
vaguely. How he wished his dad were here 
now. Things would be so different. 

“Yes,” continued Aunt Mary, “John was 
a wonderful Christian man. He never be- 
lieved in dodging the blows life handed him, 
Jerry. Many times when your mother became 
discouraged he would say to her, ‘Don’t you 
worry about a thing, Nell. I have broad 


shoulders; I can take it.’ And take it he did, 
Jerry.” 

Aunt Mary looked fondly at her nephew. 
Jerry's eyes betrayed his feelings. They 
glowed with pride and love for his dad. 

Aunt Mary was speaking again. “I’m glad,” 
she said quietly, deliberately, “I’m glad your 
father doesn’t know what a coward his son 
is—he couldn’t stand it.” 

Jerry drew in his breath sharply and stared 
at his aunt in amazement. How dare she 
talk like that! Anger welled up in his chest, 
but before it burst forth he ran from the 
house and disappeared into the nearby woods. 

Aunt Mary watched him go and whispered 
softly to herself, “I always did know how 
to work John, and Jerry is his son.” 

Lying in his bed that night, Jerry could 
not sleep. Perhaps the warmth of the late 
summer night was the cause. Perhaps. No; 
there was no perhaps about it. He knew. 
It was Aunt Mary’s words that kept going 
around and around in his brain. “I’m glad 
your father doesn’t know what a coward his 
son is.” Impatiently he brushed away the 
tears that would keep coming to his eyes. 
Yes, he had to admit it, he was a coward. 

He sat up and pushed the covers back. 
His roommate was sleeping soundly. Quietly 
he slipped out of bed and walked to the open 
window. 

“I was a coward,” he said aloud. “But I’m 
not now.” The sound of his voice in the 
stillness gave strength to his purpose. Look- 
ing up at the starry heavens, he prayed, “Lord, 
I want my dad to be proud of me when we 
meet again. Amen.” 

It was a simple prayer, but God under- 
stood the sincerity behind his words, and 
Jerry slipped back into bed with a new feel- 
ing of peace in his heart. He had a challenge 
to face, and he would face it as his dad would 
have done. 

Looking once more at the sleeping form of 
his roommate, he squared his shoulders and 
said to himself, “I have broad shoulders; I 
can take it, and I will!” 
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We Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


V—WHY JESUS SUFFERED 


(OCTOBER 30) 


Lesson Text: Isaiah 53:1-9. 


Memory Verse: “For we have not an high 
priest which cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin” (He- 
brews 4:15). 


Guiding Thought 


“A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” 
is the description that Isaiah the prophet gives of 
Jesus in His earthly life. “No sorrow, no agony, 
can measure with that which was endured by the 
Son of God. Man has not been made a sin bearer, 
and he will never know the horror of the curse of 
sin which the Saviour bore. No sorrow can bear 
any comparison with the sorrow of Him upon 
whom the wrath of God fell with overwhelming 
force. Human nature can endure but a limited 
amount of test and trial.”.—ELLEN G. WHITE, 
quoted in The Ministry, May, 1938, pp. 38, 39. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
Christ Suffered Temptation 


1. As a child Jesus grew up in the city of 
Nazareth. What reputation did this city have? 
(John 1:46.) 


NOTE.— "The life of Jesus was a life in harmony 
with God. While He was a child, He thought and 
spoke as a child; but no trace of sin marred the 
image of God within Him. Yet He was not exempt 
from temptation. The inhabitants of Nazareth were 
proverbial for their wickedness. . . . Jesus was 
placed where His character would be tested. It was 
necessary for Him to be constantly on guard in 
order to preserve His purity. He was subject to all 
the conflicts which we have to meet, that He might 
be an example to us in childhood, youth, and man- 
hood.” —The Desire of Ages, p. 71. 
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2. What experience came to Christ immedi- 
ately after His baptism? (Matt. 4:1.) 


3. What were the three temptations by which 
Satan tried to overcome Christ? (Verses 3, 6, 9.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Christ Suffered Misunderstanding From His 
Loved Ones 


4. Who interrupted Christ one day while He 
was very busy preaching? (Matt. 12:46-50.) 

NOTE.—"Jesus loved His brothers, and treated 
them with unfailing kindness; but they were 
jealous of Him, and manifested the most de- 
cided unbelief and contempt. They could not un- 
derstand His conduct.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 87. 

“While Jesus was still teaching the people, His 
disciples brought the message that His mother 
and brothers were without, and desired to see Him. 
He knew what was in their hearts, and ‘He an- 
swered and said unto him that told Him, Who is 
My mother? and who are My brethren? And He 
stretched forth His hand toward His disciples, and 
said, Behold My mother and My brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of My Father which is 
in heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and 
mother.’”’—The Desire of Ages, pp. 324, 325. 


5. In one of the greatest crises of Jesus’ life, 
when He struggled in prayer in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, how heedless of His sorrow were 
His disciples? (Matt. 26:40.) 

NOTE.—"The loneliness of Christ, separated 
from the heavenly courts, living the life of hu- 
manity, was never underst or appreciated by 
the disciples as it should have been.” —The Desire 
of Ages, p. 565. 

“In the supreme agony of His soul He came to 
His disciples with a yearning desire to hear some 
words of comfort from those whom He had so 
often blessed and comforted, and shielded in sor- 
row and distress. . . . He longed to know that 
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they were praying for Him and for themselves. 
. . . But He ‘findeth them asleep.’ . . . At first 
they had been much troubled to see their Master, 
usually so calm and dignified, wrestling with a 
sorrow that was beyond comprehension. They had 
egy as they heard the strong cries of the suf- 
erer. They did not intend to forsake their Lord, 
but they seemed paralyzed by a stupor which they 
might have shaken off if they had continued plead- 
ing with God.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 687, 
88. 


6. How did they show a lack of faith in Him 
when He was arrested? (Matt. 26:56.) 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Christ Suffered at the Hands of His Enemies 


7. How did those who were supposed to be 
the spiritual leaders of the Jewish nation criti- 
cize and hinder Christ’s work? (Luke 5:21.) 


8. What did the rulers want to do to Jesus? 
(Luke 19:47, 48.) 


9. What did His enemies finally do to Him? 
(Acts 3:14, 15.) 


NOTE.—‘Jesus had now given three years of 
public labor to the world. His example of self- 
denial and disinterested benevolence was before 
them. His life of purity, of suffering, and devo- 
tion, was known to all. Yet this short period of 
three years was as long as the world could endure 
the presence of its Redeemer. 

“His life had been one of persecution and insult. 
Driven from Bethlehem by a jealous king, rejected 
by His own people at Nazareth, condemned to 
death without a cause at Jerusalem, Jesus, with 
His few faithful followers, found a temporary asy- 
lum in a strange city. He who was ever touched 
by human woe, who healed the sick, restored sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and speech to 
the dumb, who fed the hungry and comforted the 
sorrowful, was driven from the people He had 
labored to save. He who walked upon the heaving 
billows, and by a word silenced their angry roar- 
ing, who cast out devils that in departing acknowl- 
edged Him to be the Son of God, who broke the 
slumbers of the dead, who held thousands en- 
tranced by His words of wisdom, was unable to 
reach the hearts of those who were blinded by 
prejudice and hatred, and who stubbornly rejected 
the light.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 541, 542. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Christ Suffered in Sympathy With Mankind 


10. How did the Lord feel when His children 
of old were afflicted? (Isa. 63:9.) 


11. How did the Lord feel toward Mary and 
Martha when their brother died? (John 11:33, 
35.) 


NOoTE.—“It was not only because of the scene 
before Him that Christ wept. The weight of the 
grief of ages was upon Him. He saw the terrible 
effects of the transgtession of God’s law. He saw 
that in the history of the world, beginning with 
the death of Abel, the conflict between good and 


evil had been unceasing. Looking down the years 
to come, He saw the suffering and sorrow, tears 
and death, that were to be the lot of men. His 
heart was pierced with the pain of the human fam- 
ily of all ages and in all lands.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 534. 


12. As He looked at the doomed city of Jeru- 
salem, what did Jesus cry out that shows how 
sad He felt because the people of that city had 
rejected all He had to offer them? (Matt. 23:37.) 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
What Jesus Learned Through Suffering 


13. In His lifetime Christ suffered in all the 
ways that men suffer. He was tempted. He was 
misunderstood. He endured hardship. He was 
plotted against, hated, and cruelly treated. In 
the end He was murdered. What is one thing 
Jesus learned by suffering? (Heb. 5:8.) 


14. What is Jesus able to do for us because 
He was tempted? (Heb. 2:17, 18; 4:15, 16.) 


NOTE.—“If we had to bear anything which 
Jesus did not endure, then upon this point Satan 
would represent the power of God as insufficient 
for us. Therefore Jesus was ‘in all points tempted 
like as we are.’ Heb. 4:15. He endured every trial 
to which we are subject. And He exercised in His 
own behalf no power that is not freely offered to 
us. As man, He met temptation, and overcame in 
the strength given Him from God.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 24. 


15. When we have to suffer or to face tempta- 
tions and trials, what will help us to be “glad 
with exceeding joy”? (1 Peter 4:12, 13.) 

NOTE.—“God never leads His children other- 
wise than they would choose to be led, if they 
could see the end from the beginning, and discern 
the glory of the purpose which they are fulfilling 
as co-workers with Him... . And of all the gifts 
that Heaven can bestow upon men, fellowship with 
Christ in His sufferings is the most weighty trust 
= spe honor.” —The Desire of Ages, pp. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 
‘ hae temptations did Jesus fight? (Matt. 4:3, 
When did He suffer pain? (Matt. 27:28-31.) 


did He suffer being lied about? (Luke 
3:21.) 


When did He suffer misunderstanding? (Matt. 
12:46-50.) 


When did He suffer lack of sympathy in trou- 
ble? (Matt. 26:40.) 


How DID THE FOLLOWING CAUSE JESUS TO 
SUFFER? 


His brothers? 

The Pharisees and scribes? 
The disciples? 

The prince of this world? 
The Roman soldiers? 
The Jewish people? 
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1. The noise that had alarmed the giraffes was a 
rhinoceros. He had heard the giraffes feeding, and 
since he can hardly see, he charged at the noise, 
thinking he was being attacked. When his keen nose 
told him it was a herd of giraffes, the rhino passed 


on and disappeared in the scrub. 2. Giraffes are cud 
chewers like cows, and when they have filled the 
first of their four stomachs they lie down and chew 
their cud. They lie down front feet first as cows do. 
3. The long necks are handy for reaching high leaves. 
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4. The ostrich, which also lives in giraffe country 
where there is long grass and scrub, has a long neck, 
too. It is useful in spotting enemies at a distance. 
5. The word “giraffe comes from the Arabic lan- 
guage and means “one who walks swiftly.” A horse 


has to trot fast to keep up to the shuffling walk of 
a long-legged giraffe. 6. Like the camel, the giraffe 
is a pacer. When he walks or runs he moves both 
the legs on one side forward at the same time, as 
does the pacing horse. This gives him a swaying gait. 
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7. Almost all the trees and bushes in the country 
where the giraffe lives have thorns. His hide is nearly 
an inch thick and protects him when he has to run 
and dodge through the bush country. 8. Ox peckers, 
or tick birds, look something like their relatives the 
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starlings. They spend their time picking ticks and 
bots off giraffes and other animals. 9. Animals as 
large as giraffes have few enemies. Leopards do not 
usually bother them, but when there are fawns 
they may attack. This leopard has seen the herd. 








